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Cooperative Training by State Employment 
Security Agencies and State Boards 
for Vocational Education 


By Lyman S. Moore 
Consultant, Public Service Training, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


TATE employment security agencies recog- 
om the importance of in-service training 
as an arm of administration for coordinating 
the work of supervisors, clarifying the relation 
existing between various functions, and fa- 
miliarizing employees with the details of their 
work. In-service training is not only increas- 
ing the competence of employees for perform- 
ing a given task, but is also providing a better 
understanding of the State agency and an ap- 
preciation of its major objectives. 

In addition to this on-the-job training, em- 
ployment security agencies are utilizing other 
State resources for training of their personnel, 
especially in the field of management and 
supervision. For these purposes, the facilities 
offered by State Boards for Vocational Edu- 
cation can be used cooperatively by the State 
agencies. 

One of the outstanding contributions to the 
training movement made by the public sys- 
tem of vocational education lies in the de- 
velopment of methods and techniques for the 
training of industrial foremen and supervi- 
sors.1 Two States have already made success- 
ful application of these methods in tackling 
the supervisory training problem of State em- 
ployment security agencies. In each State 
the full cooperation of the State Board for 
Vocational Education was secured. 


California Conferences 


In California, the State Board provided the 
State Department of Employment with an 


experienced conference leader for the training 
of supervisors in both the northern and the 
southern part of the State. The “‘conference 
method”? used in this training program is just 
another name for organized group discussion 
of problems and operations which are not 
adaptable to formal teaching methods. Ac- 
cepted solutions to the problems discussed are 
generally unavailable prior to the conference, 
and the participants are customarily far more 
experienced in the operations under discussion 
than the leader, who is present for the primary 
purpose of organizing the thought of the group. 
Familiarity of an expert conference ,leader 
with the problems of the conference group is, 
of course, an additional asset, because it 
facilitates the appropriate pointing up of the 
problems under discussion. 

Some of the titles held by participants in 
these conferences were senior interviewer, 
regional district supervisor, manager, super- 
vising interviewer, and auditor. Problems 
discussed included ‘“‘What Is The Supervisor’s 
Job in Planning Work?” “How Should 
Figures for the Physical Load Report be Ob- 
tained?” ‘‘How Should The Supervisor Give 
Orders?” “What Is The Supervisor’s Job in 
Relation to Correspondence?” and ‘‘What 
Should be Included in an Employees’ Hand- 
book?” An integral aspect of each of these 
series of conferences was the attempt to 
establish for each supervisor his responsibility 
to train his subordinates and to equip him 
with various training techniques.? 


1 For an exposition of these methods see Frank Cushman, Foremanship and Supervision (Wiley and Sons, 
1938), and Notes on Training, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, Washington, D. C., July 1939. 

2 For a detailed account of this training program, see Report of Supervisor Training Conference, California State 
Department of Employment, Berkeley, 1939, and Report of Supervisor Training Conference, California State Department of 
Employment, Los Angeles, 1939. California State Department of Education, 1939. 
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So successful were these original conferences 
that it seemed advisable to train key adminis- 
trative officials of the State Department of 
Employment in the technique of conference 
leading so that similar conferences may be 
conducted periodically in the future by the 
regular staff of the department. By this means 
it was possible to carry the training program 
of the entire department right to top manage- 
ment in the persons of the executive director, 
the division chiefs, and other key executives, 
who participated in a series of conferences on 
conference leading.® 


Oklahoma Program 


The supervisory training program in Cali- 
fornia is paralleled by the program conducted 
by L. Keith Covelle, Oklahoma State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education, for 
27 supervisors of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation and Placement Division of the 
Oklahoma State Department of Labor. This 
program consisted of two 2-hour sessions a 
day for 6 days and was devoted to a thorough- 
going analysis by means of the conference 
procedure of the characteristics of a good 
supervisor.* . 


Texas Trains in Organization and Management 


The conference method of training received 
a high degree of development in the program 
organized by the Texas State Board for Voca- 
tional Education for field-office managers, 
field supervisors, district-office supervisors, 
and central-office administrators of the Texas 
State Employment Service. Eight 2- and 
3-day conferences were held in as many 
regional centers and were attended by 142 
employees from 38 field offices. These con- 
ferences, conducted by J. Alton Burdine, 
Professor of Government, University of Texas, 
were designed to sharpen the viewpoints of 
field-office employees on problems of organi- 
zation and management. The specifically 
stated objective of the training program was: 


To define the objectives of the local office and 
to consider its place in the program of the Texas 
Unemployment Compensation Commission; to 
study the types of organization necessary to attain 
the objectives of the local office and to discuss 
the management of all facilities directed toward 
the attainment of these objectives; to relate the 
ideas and experience of the local managerial group 
in regard to the objectives, organization, manage- 
ment, and work of the local office to the broad 
purposes and general principles of organization 
and management as applied to public employ- 
ment service work in particular, and govern- 
mental administration in general. An attempt 
will be made to restate the particular principles 
of organization and management which have 
been developed to meet specific situations in 
terms of general principles which, when consid- 
ered in relation-to others of a similar nature, may 
be applied to new and changing conditions. 

The conference leader recognized at the 
outset the inherent difficulties involved in 
translating general principles of public ad- 
ministration, scientific management, and 
organization into the experience and under- 
standing of the conferees. To meet this 
problem, materials of both a general charac- 
ter drawn from leading works and of a spe- 
cific. character, dealing with the State Em- 
ployment Service, were placed in the hands 
of employees before the conferences. The 
conferences themselves, however, started not 
with the materials but with local operating 
experience. That experience was then orga- 
nized by discussion in such a way that the 
materials and general principles could be 
brought in at pertinent points. The confer- 
ences dealt with such problems as the respon- 
sibilities of local management, the objectives 
of the local office, Federal-State-local rela- 
tionships, the problem of organization of the 
local office, and criteria for measuring the 
work of the local office. 

The Texas program is significant both 
because it extends the scope of traditional 
supervisory training to include the larger 
problems of organization and management 
and because it combines the traditional 


8 See Report of Executives’? Conferences on Conference Leading, California State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, 1939. 
4 For a summary of these conferences see Proceedings of the School for Supervisors of the Oklahoma Unemployment 
Compensation and Placement Division of the State Department of Labor, March 1939, Oklahoma State Department of 
Labor, 1939. 
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conference technique with the use of specific 
instructional materials.® 

Cooperative training programs have been 
organized in Arizona and Connecticut which 
take the form of organized instruction in 
such techniques as office management, letter 
writing, filing, maintenance of records, and 
vocational guidance. 


Administrative Responsibility for Training 


What does this cooperative experience in 
five States suggest? The answer is that State 
Boards for Vocational Education can con- 
tribute technically and sometimes financially 
to the development of training programs for 
State employment security agencies. It 
should always be remembered, however, that 
responsibility for training is a responsibility 
of the administrative line and that the line 
administrator cannot shift this responsibility 
to the educational system. Responsibility 
for work accomplished carries with it the 
responsibility for seeing that employees 
know how to do the work in the best known 
way. The Texas program suggests that 
slowly evolving principles and techniques 
of management are particularly adapted to 
the use of the conference method. Skilled 
conference leaders are all too rare in Govern- 
ment, but many State Boards for Vocational 
Education can supply a skilled leader in the 
first instance, and his performance should 
lead to the development of leaders in the 
State agency itself. 


Funds for Public-Service Training 


In 1917 Congress passed the Smith-Hughes 
Act appropriating funds which are appor- 
tioned to the various States to assist in finan- 
cing State and local programs of vocational 
education in agriculture, home economics, 
and trades and industries. The funds thus 
provided are placed under the control of the 
State Boards for Vocational Education, and 
any educational programs which are to re- 
ceive aid must be conducted in accordance 


with the plans and under the supervision of 

these State Boards. In 1936 another Federal 

Vocational Education Act—the George-Deen 

Act—was passed, authorizing the appropria- 

tion of additional funds to be administered 

under the general conditions of the Smith- 

Hughes Act. 

Section 6 of the George-Deen Act modifies 
the conditions applying to the use of the funds 
for part-time education in trades and indus- 
tries by defining the term “‘trade and indus- 
trial subjects” to include training for “‘public 
and other service occupations.” This modi- 
fication enables but does not compel State 
Boards for Vocational Education to use 
Federal funds, appropriated for trade and 
industrial education, for the training of pub- 
lic employees in part-time schools and classes. 

The funds authorized by the George- 
Deen Act for trade and industrial education 
range annually from a statutory minimum of 
$20,000 for States having small populations, 
to slightly more than $500,000 for the State of 
New York. These funds may be used, at the 
discretion of the State Boards for Vocational 
Education, for the training of public employ- 
ees (Federal, State, and local Governments). 
This is only one of the types of training for 
which these funds may be used, however, and 
the decision as to use rests entirely with the 
State Boards. Expenditures are subject to 
the following conditions under Federal 
statutes: 

1. Every dollar of Federal money expended must be 
matched by 50 cents of State or local money, or 
both, expended for the same purpose. This 
matching provision increases 10 cents each year 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, until it reaches dollar-for-dollar matching 
in the year ending June 30, 1947, and each year 
thereafter. Under a Federal-aid system it is not 
possible to use funds from another Federal 
agency for matching purposes. 

2. Federal funds for trade and industrial education 
and State or local funds for matching purposes 
may be used only for the payment of “‘salaries 


and necessary travel expenses of teachers, super- 
visors, and directors.” (Funds are provided 


' See Training Conference for Texas State Employment Service on Organization and Management, Texas State Board 


for Vocational Education, 1939. 
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under a separate section of the act for the States 
in training teachers.) 

3. The instruction for which Federal aid may be 
secured must “‘be given in schools or classes 
under public supervision or control.” Training 
can be organized by the public schools or by 
other governmental agencies, but if Federal 
funds are to be secured as aid, it must be given 
under the supervision and with the approval of 
the State Board for Vocational Education. 

4. The instruction for which Federal aid may be 
secured must “‘be of less than college grade.” 
A course is considered as meeting this condition 
when: 

a. College entrance requirements are not made 
prerequisite for admission. 

b. The object of the instruction is to give 
training needed by workers in specific 
occupations or fields of work, based upon 
an analysis of such needs. 

c. The training program is not a part of a 
college course leading to a degree. 

d. The training program is not required to 
conform to the conditions governing a 
regular college course. 

e. The instructors meet all the provisions of 
the State Plan for Vocational Education 
as to practical experience and professional 
training. 

5. Teachers, supervisors, and directors must meet the 
qualifications of State Plans for Vocational 
Education which are approved by the United 
States Office of Education. 


Obtaining George-Deen Assistance 


Inasmuch as all federally aided programs 
of vocational education are administered by 
State Boards for Vocational Education, any 
governmental agency desiring assistance un- 
der the George-Deen Act should consult the 


appropriate State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Even where it is found that all avail- 
able Federal and State funds are committed 
to other purposes, State Boards can often be 
of assistance by providing technical services 
of full-time staff members in the organiza- 
tion of a program. ‘These services may con- 
sist of training teachers and conference 
leaders, helping to prepare job analyses, 
assisting in planning and organizing courses, 
supplying the services of expert conference 
leaders, and checking on results. 


The Costs of Training 


Does training cost money? Obviously it 
does cost money in terms of time and travel 
expense for a State agency to develop in any 
organized manner the competence of its em- 
ployees. But this cost diminishes in impor- 
tance when compared with the time and 
travel expense involved in developing this 
competence in an unorganized manner, and 
particularly, when compared to the cost to 
the agency of doing things in something less 
than the best-known way. It should be 
noted that the out-of-pocket expense for each 
of the programs described above was very 
low and sometimes limited to the travel ex- 
pense of conferees. Any computation of 
costs should take into account the cost of 
diminished service and satisfaction to the 
public which results from the ineffective per- 
formance of the functions allocated by the 
public to the agency. 


@ 
Where Is the Oldest Claimant? 


The December 1939 issue of the Employment Service News carried a brief item concerning a worker in 
Illinois, 83 years old and believed to be the oldest claimant receiving benefits in that State. 

The North Carolina State agency reports that its Goldsboro office had a claimant 85 years of age who 
drew 16 times his weekly benefit amount for 1937 wages and again became eligible in January 1940 
to file for wages earned during the previous benefit year. 

The Tampa office of the Florida State agency reports that it has a former lecturer 93 years of age 


drawing benefits. 
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Better Letters 


By JosEPH FLESHER ! 


Bureau of Employment and Unemployment Compensation 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ucH of the success of many public 
M agencies and private business organi- 
zations depends upon the quality of their 
letters and upon the methods employed in 
handling correspondence. As office opera- 
tions of any organization become increas- 
ingly larger and more diversified, the prob- 
lems in correspondence also become more 
complex. Solution of these problems in a 
large agency depends to a great extent on the 
ability of correspondents to express them- 
selves effectively and to use sound judgment 
in the preparation and routing of corre- 
spondence. 

The training section of the Pennsylvania 
State employment security agency, having 
recognized the general need for instruction 
in effective letter writing, arranged with the 
administrators to initiate a training program 
in correspondence. A survey of the prepara- 
tion and handling of correspondence, to 
determine what needed to be corrected and 
what persons needed training, was made by 
collecting a representative sample of current 
correspondence and analyzing and meas- 
uring it against carefully defined standards. 

The method of the survey varied, depend- 
ing on the section of the bureau surveyed. 
The same principles, however, were applied 
to all sections. In surveying local-office 
correspondence, two forms, developed to 
record the findings of the survey, were 
entitled, “Analysis of Correspondence from 
Branch Offices According to Subjects,” and 
“Analysis of Letters from Branch Offices 
According to Errors.” Analysis of corre- 
spondence according to subject was made to 
determine efficiency in handling correspond- 
ence, such as the purpose of the letter, the 


correct address of the letter, the necessity for 
the letter, or the adequacy of information 
contained in the letter. 

Analysis of letters according to errors was 


made to measure the quality of letters, which 


was determined on the basis of appropriate 
beginning, effective closing, conciseness, clear- 
ness, correctness, unity, coherence, emphasis, 
tone, and choice of words. 


Findings and Suggested Corrections 


The following general conclusions resulted 
from the survey: 


Method of Handling Correspondence: 


In this part of the review it was found that 
approximately 15 percent of the letters were 
misdirected and thus required unnecessary 
reading of the message and redirecting it to the 
proper recipient. Misdirections resulted from 
failure of correspondents to follow instructions, 
incorrect instructions given to correspondents, 
inadequate instructions given them because of a 
change in procedure, and wrong use of forms. 

Between 5 and 10 percent of the letters were 
written unnecessarily. These could have been 
eliminated by arranging more direct contact, 
providing adequate instructions on procedure of 
the whole correspondence organization, using 
existing forms instead of letters, and creating 
new forms. The survey revealed that, in some 
units, form letters or form paragraphs or other 
forms could be developed to take care of about 
90 percent of the correspondence. 

Many letters written on letterheads should 
have been written on memoranda forms. Memo- 
randa serve the same purpose as letters for inter- 
office correspondence and are more economical 
because they contain simplified addresses and do 
not contain the salutation or the complimentary 
close. 


Quality of the Letters: 
The review revealed that some correspondents 
did not keep up with the modern trend in letter 


1 Two of the author’s associates in the training section of the Pennsylvania agency, Lillian Alexander and 
Clarence Duncan, collaborated in the preparation of this article. 
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writing. They still used trite and inappropriate 
opening sentences such as, “In reply to your 
letter of June 10 please be advised that... ,” or 
“This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of .. .” They concluded their letters with such 
closing sentences as, ““Hoping this is the informa- 
tion you desire, we are . . .” or ““Thanking you 
for your cooperation, we are...” The ten- 
dency in correspondence today is away from the 
use of awkward stock phrases and toward a simple 
and conversational style. 

Many letters were too long. A sentence such 
as “‘We wish to inform you that we did not 
receive your report,” violates the principle of 
conciseness. Concise letter writing saves the time 
and effort of the reader. 

Many letters lacked clearness, because of failure 
of the writers to observe unity and coherence, to 
choose appropriate words, and to punctuate 
correctly. A sentence such as, ““The report was 
returned to this employer that requires clarifica- 
tion,” is ambiguous because it has a misplaced 
modifier. 

Some letters lacked appropriate tone. A state- 
ment such as, “It is important that you report to 
this office at once,” is blunt and lacks sufficient 
information. If the appointment is important, 
the writer should indicate why it is important. 
This is an example of an overconcise letter which 
may offend the reader. 


Basis for Training 

Review of the letters written in various 
sections of the agency and in local offices 
served the twofold purpose of indicating 
what type of training program was necessary 
and provided the material used in developing 
the training course. 

Improvement in handling correspondence 
is chiefly an administrative problem involv- 
ing organization and the issuance of proper 
instructions. Supervisors and local office 
managers have the responsibility of providing 
the training needed for achieving the desired 
results. On the basis of the findings of the 
survey the training section has made sugges- 
tions through a series of training letters, en- 
titled Better Letters. Each unit of the series 
contains a discussion of one of the principles 
in letter writing. The trainee is shown that, 
by failing to observe a particular principle, 
his letters become inferior. He is next in- 
structed on how to avoid error. 

The instructional development is continued 
with a list of examples of faults which are 


then revised to conform to the principle dis- 
cussed. For example, the sentence, ‘‘We wish 
to inform you that your report has not been 
received,” is shorter and more effective if it 
is revised to read, ‘‘We have not received 
your report,” or “Your report has not been 
received.” 

The series is concluded with exercises con- 
taining another set of examples of errors that 
violate the principles under discussion. The 
trainee is instructed to improve the examples 
by following the instructions given in the 
series. 

The training section is conducting follow-up 
analyses of the letters written by the corre- 
spondents participating in’ this course to 
obtain the results of the training given to 
date, to determine which area requires addi- 
tional training, and to determine which 
individual correspondents need special in- 
structions. 

To continue training activities beyond the 
period of the regular training course, a com- 
mittee was established in one unit of the 
agency to find ways and means further to 
improve the quality of letters, to expedite 
prompt replies, and to reduce the cost of 
correspondence. 


Method of Application 


Three methods of application of the train- 
ing course in writing better letters are being 
used, depending on the circumstances of the 
particular section of the State agency: 


Classroom discussion: 

The Better Letters series is distributed to all 
persons participating in class discussions, who are 
instructed to correct and submit the exercises to 
the member of the training section who conducts 
the classes. He reviews the exercises, and, during 
the next class, discusses them. A general dis- 
cussion by means of questions and answers is 
carried on during the class to encourage com- 
ments from the participants. They are asked 
to discuss their correspondence problems either 
during the class or with the instructor between 
classes. 

This method of instruction is applicable where a 
classroom is available and when pressure of work 
does not prevent a number of persons being away 
from their regular duties at one time. It saves 
the time of the instructor because more persons 
can be instructed in a shorter period. 
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Conference method: 

The series is distributed to other groups of em- 
ployees who have an opportunity to discuss their 
correspondence problems with a member of the 
training section who acts as counselor during 
certain periods of the day. Individual confer- 
ences are held with those persons whose letters 
indicate a need for special instruction. Occa- 
sionally, small unit group meetings are held to 
discuss problems and errors peculiar to the unit. 
This method of instruction offers a better oppor- 
tunity to assist individual correspondents although 
fewer persons are instructed at a time. 
Correspondence method: 

Instruction by mail is used when the corre- 
spondents to be trained are scattered over a large 
area as are the employees in local offices through- 
out the State. Correspondents are instructed to 
study the Better Letters series and submit the 
exercises to the training section, where they are 
reviewed and returned with corrections or com- 
ments. A more thorough analysis of problems 
and more detailed instructions are necessary in 
training by mail because of the difficulty of 
discussing individual problems. The classroom 
method and the conference method, in addition 
to the mail instructions, may be employed by the 
local-office managers with their own staffs, 


Results 


It is difficult to measure the extent to which 
the foregoing training program fosters a better 
spirit of cooperation among the various units 
of the agency or results in better public 
relations. There is evidence, however, that 
the quality of letters of the agency has 
improved. A recent analysis of the letters 
written by the individuals participating in 
the course revealed gratifying results. They 
are writing shorter and more effective letters. 
Many superfluous words and phrases have 
been eliminated, such as ‘“‘therein,” ‘‘here- 


with,” “in the amount of,” ‘“‘please be 
advised that,” or “‘may we ask that...” 
The same is true of such trite opening sen- 
tences as, ‘““This will acknowledge receipt of 
your ...,” “Replying to your letter of 

.. or ‘*Please find enclosed .. .” The 
use of hackneyed and ineffective closing 
sentences such as, “Trusting this is the 
information you desire, we are .. .”’ have 
been eliminated. There is evidence of 
marked improvement in the construction of 
letters. They are more unified and coherent 
and contain fewer irrelevant ideas and mis- 
placed modifiers. There is an increase in 
the percentage of clear letters and letters 
free from errors in subject matter. 

There are numerous favorable comments 
by persons participating in the training pro- 
gram. They say that they have received 
helpful instructions from the Better Letters 
series, the class discussions, and the confer- 
ence discussions. Supervisors are impressed 
by the growing interest of the employees in 
improving their writing. The demand for 
books on correspondence in the reference 
library of the agency now exceeds the de- 
mand for books on any other subject. 

The survey has thrown light on problems 
other than correspondence. It has given a 
better insight into the whole organization of 
the agency. In some sections it was found 
that the scope of activity of some units 
needed to be more clearly defined. In 
carrying on the survey there were developed 
methods and approaches that will aid in 
making other types of surveys in the Pennsyl- 
vania agency. 


@ 


Correspondence Course 


The University of North Carolina now offers a correspondence course entitled ““The Organization 
and Operation of the Public Employment Service.”” The course is designed for the twofold purpose 
of assisting persons engaged in the public employment service to increase their technical knowledge 
and to prepare persons for taking merit examinations given periodically by the State Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. In charge of the course is a former administrative assistant in the North 


Carolina State Employment Service. 


200441—40-—-2 
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Active File Inventory in April 1940 


By RutH ABRAHAMSON BERMAN 


Bureau of Employment Security 


URING the 2 years which have elapsed 

since the last national inventory of 
employment-service active files much has 
happened to affect the scope of employment- 
service activities and the types of applicants 
served by local employment offices. When 
the inventory was taken in 1938, the country 
was in the trough of a business recession and 
private placements were lagging. Since then 
business has improved, and, within the past 
few months, private placements have reached 
an all-time high. In 1938 claims for benefits 
were being filed with the accompanying reg- 
istration for employment in only 23 States 
and the District of Columbia. With the 
present full operation of unemployment com- 
pensation, the active file contains a more 
representative cross-section of the unemployed 
population than ever before. Local offices 
have never been better equipped for recruit- 
ing workers to meet the demands of employ- 
ers. In many respects, therefore, it is an ideal 
time for taking stock of workers and skills 
available through local offices. 

It has been decided to conduct the next 
inventory in April of this year. Although 
the final details of the plans have not been 
completed, the following characteristics of 
all registrants in the active files of local offices 
will probably be tabulated: Age, sex, color, 
occupation, industry, and veteran status. 
This stock taking will add much to our 
knowledge of the persons whom it is our 
business to place in suitable jobs. At the 
same time we will acquire a new base against 
which to measure our achievement in the 
future. 


Relationship to Census of Population 


The inventories which were taken between 
1935 and 1938 have provided local, State, 
and Federal agencies with valuable informa- 
tion about the labor market and the role of 


the employment service in dealing with the 
problem of unemployment. The new inven- 
tory will be especially valuable since it is to 
be taken at the same time as the Bureau of 
the Census will begin the enumeration for 
the Sixteenth Census of Population. In the 
course of this decennial census the number 
and characteristics of the unemployed will 
be recorded for every county and for many 
cities. Thus, for the first time, it will be 
possible to find out to what extent various 
groups of unemployed workers are registered 
with the employment offices in each com- 
munity, and how nearly the characteristics 
of the registrants in the active file are repre- 
sentative of those of the unemployed popula- 
tion as a whole. 

On the National, State, and local levels, 
the 1940 census will answer such important 
questions about the broad problems of un- 
employment and reemployment as: The pro- 
portion of the population unemployed; the 
occupational and industrial attachments of 
the unemployed; and their sex, race, and age. 
The April inventory will go on from that 
point and reply to the often asked question: 
What proportion of the unemployed find 
their way to the employment offices? It will 
make possible comparison of the number and 
characteristics of registrants in the local active 
files not only with those of the unemployed 
in the community but also with the total 
working force. And finally, when related to 
placement data, the inventory will indicate 
what proportion of the registrants in various 
age, sex, color, and occupational classes find 
reemployment through public employment 
offices. 


Supplementary Data 


In offices in certain selected areas, supple- 
mentary items will be included in the inven- 
tory which will provide data for a number of 
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important studies. These items will prob- 
ably include WPA and relief status, claimant 
status, secondary occupation, length of time 
in the active file, and number of times a 
registrant was placed. 

With such data it will be possible to conduct 
analyses of active-file groups such as WPA 
and relief persons who require special study, 
so as to facilitate the planning of needed 
administrative measures. Information about 
claimant status will reveal how many of the 
unemployed and how many active applicants 
are claiming benefits, and will permit com- 
parisons of the chances for placement of 
various groups of claimants and _ non- 
claimants. 

The length of time in the active file and the 
number of times registrants were placed, 
when considered in relation to data on the 
characteristics of the same registrants, may 


help us to understand why some types of 
applicants are placed comparatively quickly 
and easily while others remain in the active 
file for long periods. 

The secondary occupations of registrants, 
when compared to primary classifications, 
may reveal relationships between occupa- 
tions and suggest neglected sources of supply 
of skills for which there may be an unfilled 
demand. 

In addition to its other uses, the 1940 in- 
ventory, because it can be measured against 
a general census of the employed and unem- 
ployed population, will become the basis for 
more accurate subsequent estimates of fluc- 
tuations in the extent and kind of unemploy- 
ment. Much of the guesswork which has 
heretofore gone into quantitative estimates of 
unemployment may thus be eliminated in 
the future. 


@ 
An Added Service 


An additional service which the District of Columbia Employment Center extends to domestic 
workers it places and to their employers is that of acting as an arbiter when difficulties and misunder- 
standing arise between household workers and their employers. Every time the center places a domestic, 
both employer and employe are told to come back with any problems of adjustment should they arise. 
That they do come back is shown by the center’s having acted as arbiter in 10 to 15 such cases weekly. 
The chief complaint made by domestics regarding employers are the long hours expected for low salaries, 
no uniformity of standards, and an insufficient amount of time off. Employers, on the other hand, 
complain of a lack of trained workers and a lack of consideration for their responsibilities on the part 
of workers who have been trained. 

It is believed that service of this sort in not only placing domestics in jobs, but also attempting to keep 
them there through the adjustment of small misunderstandings, is a new approach to the problem that 
besets every local office—that of being able to supply employers with capable domestic help. 


@ 


Copies of Survey Available 


The most recent Survey of Employment Service Information for 1939, taking up the kinds of workers 
unemployed in the recession of 1937 and 1938, is available upon request to the Bureau of Employment 
Security, Washington, D. C. This survey received fairly general distribution, but it is possible that 
some interested individuals have not received copies. This latest survey is one of a series which includes 
two previous surveys dated 1937 and 1938, and the publications, Who Are The Fob-Seekers? and Filling 
Nine Million Jobs. 
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Service to a Large Employer 


By Henry T. Samson 
Manager, New York State Employment Service, White Plains, N. Y. 


T Has been the good fortune of the White 

Plains office of the New York State 
Employment Service for some months to be 
the exclusive referral agency for the manage- 
ment of the Reader’s Digest, which, during the 
fall season, employs approximately 800 cleri- 
cal workers. In the words of one of the 
executives of the company, the local employ- 
ment office “screens”’ all applicants for em- 
ployment, tests their qualifications, and refers 
only those who meet the high standards set 
by the employer. 

Types of workers needed include fast typ- 
ists, adjustment clerks, correspondents with 
publishing-house experience, cashiers, graph- 
otype operators, stencil-file clerks, typists with 
ediphone experience, stencil proofreaders, 
stenographers, and direct-mail clerical work- 
ers with general office experience. Specifica- 
tions call for high-school graduates in most 
instances and for college graduates in some 
departments. Preference is given workers 
with intelligence and personality. Working 
conditions are excellent—a 33-hour, 5-day 
week is in effect—and the salary and Christ- 
mas-bonus allowances are attractive to many 
young women living in the White Plains area. 

When an applicant for employment goes 
to the company’s personnel division, she files 
a formal application. She is then told that 
she will be given a preferred position on the 
list if she is interviewed and referred by the 
White Plains office of the New York State 
Employment Service. She is given a referral 
card to this office. As soon as she presents 
her card here, she is given an immediate 
interview by a staff member familiar with the 
departmental operations of the company and 
with its personnel requirements. If the ap- 
plicant is inexperienced, she is told that the 
employment office frequently refers large 
numbers of inexperienced workers to training 


schools conducted by the magazine if they 
successfully pass certain aptitude tests which 
are given by this office and which vary with 
different job requirements. 

We refer only those who meet the employ- 
er’s specifications and thus protect the com- 
pany’s personnel department from a flood of 
applicants attracted by our newspaper re- 
cruitment when a number of workers with 
particular skills are needed. For every one 
applicant who applies direct to the company, 
six start their job seeking by registering with 
the White Plains office. 

After a large referral to the training school 
(for example, 30 girls to a school for stencil 
filers), the office receives a report from the 
company, detailing the results of training and 
the duties to which each employee has been 
assigned. We are also kept advised as to her 
progress so that we can test the accuracy and 
dependability of our test machinery for vari- 
ous jobs. 

The employer is interested in developing 
and maintaining high staff standards and is 
depending on us to do all the preliminary 
selection of personnel for him. He feels that 
we are protecting and advancing his interests 
as well as those of applicants; and, because 
he has confidence in us and our methods, he 
prefers to give us his business. We are con- 
stantly studying the company’s operations, 
and the employer discusses his personnel 
problems with us in all frankness. By serv- 
ing this concern assiduously and faithfully, we 
have been able to establish a mutually helpful 
relationship which should endure as long as 
there is need for each other’s services. 

To those who plan similar programs with 
other corporations—and it can be done with 
many large employers—this warning must be 
made bluntly: Such a responsibility is by no 
means easily discharged. High-standard cor- 
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porations have strict requirements and expect 
thorough and speedy service. The White 
Plains office has its headaches, but the satis- 
faction and pride which such a large volume 
of placements with a single concern brings to 
the entire staff of the local office is worth all 
the effort involved. 


Our hope is that we can continue to live up 
to the words of the executive who writes, “I 
want to go on record that your organization 
has done a top job for us in making it possible 
for us to get in touch with many worth-while 
people whom we are glad to number among 
the members of the staff ." 


Job Quiz 


Compiled by D. GEORGE PRICE 
Bureau of Employment Security 


With what type of work do you associate the following jobs? 


1. O Woodworking 
2. O Textile 
ee ETT Te TT Tere Tee IT TTT Ee T eT T TC e 3. © Agriculture 
4. O Fishing 
1. O Amusement 
2. O Pharmaceutical 
BR cosa aceite se wii ee aw eee WAR aS A es aR < Ch ten end Geet 
4. O Shoe 
1. O Logging 
2. O Animal Training 
ee MINIT 555 6 5 GG Rah ignd ath aap sla GIGEn na aee dS OME 3. O Automobile Manufacturing 
4. O Tobacco Growing 
1. O Garment 
4. Tacking-Dinchine Operate... oo nc cece csccccccccecs . * st —_ 
4. O Barrel Manufacturing 
1. O Forestry — 
i Ce IN 64 65.8 5.0 5 44d ca wesein i vesacon : - Coffee Grinding 
4. O Paint Manufacturing 
1. O Iron and Steel 
2. O Oyster Canning 
Te eee ee ee ere rere eT Tee 3. © Public Service 
4. O Amusement 
1. O Wallpaper Manufacture 
2. O Bridge Construction 
PETE T EET EET CECT TOC e CRO TT. 3. O Confectionery 
4. O Window Shade Manufacture 
1. O Laundry 
_ 2. O Glue 
Pe Dy SauNwwtientntsehenes seeeaeas+okue sleeve" $f Retemen 
4. O Government 
4 Oo — Equipment Manufacture 
. O Dentistry 
Dit MMI CMMI sa cor sectec couse ts Te Saat ae ar wg SSN R aie oad 3. OC Jewelry Manufacture 
4. O Cleaning, Dyeing, and Pressing 
1.0 a Construction 
2. O Candy 
Pe IS 55 0's aoe Gh sos ES Ken cen secs aed S 7 feete 
4. O Rubber Goods 


The answers are printed on page 16 of this issue of the Employment Securtry REvIEw 
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Training Maids 


By R. N. Cocuran 
Branch Manager, West Virginia State Employment Service, Weirton, West Virginta 


HE problem of finding competent domes- 

tic workers for referral to local housewives 
to assist them in the important responsibility 
of homemaking has been a challenge to the 
staffs of local employment offices in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Certainly no group performs a more im- 
portant function than domestic workers who 
prepare food, care for children, launder 
clothes, and keep homes neat and clean. It 
is a field offering steady employment and 
comparatively better remuneration than that 
received by many factory, store, and office 
workers. Intelligent and ambitious young 
women find in it an opportunity to develop 
techniques which, when properly applied, 
result in advancement to better paying posi- 
tions of trust. It is ideal training for young 
women who will themselves someday become 
wives and mothers. 

Having thought over this situation, the 
staff of the Weirton office of the West Vir- 
ginia State Employment Service decided to 
attempt to teach inexperienced but promising 
girls to become qualified domestics, through 
a series of classes in which each phase of house- 
work would be discussed and practical dem- 
onstrations arranged. Virtually all the young 
women in the group who were to be trained 
came from homes in which little opportunity 
existed to make use of modern household 
appliances. Local merchants agreed to give 
the demonstrations with all the new types of 
modern domestic equipment. 

Since no funds were available, it was neces- 
sary to conduct this school with voluntary 
instructors. We were fortunate in that one 
of our staff belongs to a local women’s civic 
club, whose membership is composed of home- 
makers who know the difficulties involved in 
trying to employ capable domestics and are 
thus intimately familiar with the problem. 


As an organization of progressive women look- 
ing toward community betterment and anx- 
jous to sponsor a worth-while project, they 
readily agreed to cooperate with the members 
of our staff in attempting to conduct the 
course of instruction which we had in mind 
for training local girls in domestic work. 
The plan was presented first to the execu- 
tive committee of the club and later by the 
committee to the full membership which 
voted enthusiastic approval. The chairman 
of the public-welfare committee carried out 
the responsibility of handling details in 
cooperation with staff members of the Weir- 
ton office. Four ladies from the club were 
designated to conduct each meeting. In 
ample time before the meeting, these mem- 
bers were advised as to what phase of domestic 
work was to be discussed, and the four pre- 
pared the discussion together. In this man- 
ner the chairman had the opportunity of 
selecting members known to have a flair for 
a particular phase of the art of homemaking. 


.Outstanding social leaders having the 
finest homes in the community participated 
and expressed enthusiastic interest. They 
brought to the sessions their personal dinner- 
ware and linens and demonstrated to the 
girls how the work should be done. 


The purely voluntary attendance of inter- 
ested young women was surprising, the 
average group at each session numbering 61. 
The interest manifested and the attention 
given the instructors were perfect. Each girl 
voluntarily procured a health certificate. 
Each took a test at the close of the sessions. 
Classes were held covering the following 
subjects: 

Employer and employee relationship. 
Dining- and breakfast-table setting, serving, and 


decoration. 
Care of bedroom and bath. 
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Two sessions on child care; hazards and first aid 
in the home. 

Kitchen and diningroom. 

Livingroom and halls. 

Laundering in the home. 

Practical demonstrations by the county health 
nurse. 

Cooking school conducted by a local utility 
company. 

Résumé of work, tests, and awarding certifi- 
cates of merit. 


Classes were conducted in the local office 
of the West Virginia State Employment 
Service, beginning at 7:30 p. m. on two 
evenings each week. 

From a situation where many orders were 
on file with no qualified applicants available, 
our domestic orders have increased, and some 


orders have been received from outside the 
normal operating area of the office. There 
are now few unfilled orders on file. 

It is believed that the experiment has con- 
tributed to a better understanding of the 
functions of the employment service, not only 
to the housewives of the community but also, 
through them, to their husbands who are its 
business leaders. It has also fostered a more 
tolerant understanding of the problems of 
domestics by their employers, has been an 
inspiration to the girl seeking domestic work 
to make of herself a better worker, and has 
resulted in a realization that this work is an 
extremely important function in American 
life worthy of the best efforts of intelligent, 
ambitious young women. 


Referral Interviews With Employers 


By DonaLp EwInG 


Personnel Manager, Crown Fastener Corporation, Warren, Rhode Island 


work and an employer brings together 
two completely different points of view. 
Under these circumstances, the employer is 
in much the stronger position. He usually 
has rather definite ideas about the qualifica- 
tions he desires for the vacancy in question, 
including technical ability and personality. 
He is under less mental pressure, since the final 
decision is in his hands and since the decision 
is a matter of relatively smaller importance 
to him. 

The applicant, on the other hand, may 
have only a sketchy idea of the specific job 
opening at hand and what skills are necessary, 
Failure to secure a trial will mean a 100 
percent lost opportunity to him; to the em- 
ployer it will mean simply a postponement 
of the final decision. 

Under the circumstances the applicant 
frequently needs advice and counsel. It 
appears that in addition to a clearing-house 
function of apprizing the applicant of a 
vacancy, it is also a just and logical function 
of the local employment office to help the 
applicant make the most of the opportunity 
of being referred to an employer. 


ge interview between an applicant for 


During the prereferral interview, the gen- 
eral requirements of the job can be stated and 
the applicant helped to analyze his training, 
experience, and personality traits with refer- 
ence to the requirements of the job which is 
open. With the realization that he has some- 
thing definite to offer, the applicant will 
more likely face the interview with that confi- 
dence so essential to making a good impres- 
sion. It usually happens that a worker can 
make good on a job if he can only get a trial. 


Personalities of Employers 


In addition to scientific analysis of the job 
requirements and applicant attributes, due 
attention must be paid to the idiosyncracies 
of the interviewing employer. Probably a 
sizeable percentage of referrals by any public 
employment office are made to the small em- 
ployer or to larger firms where employment 
is delegated to foremen rather than to a 
central personnel department. In such in- 
stances, selection of employees usually will 
not be the result of a settled technique, but 
are more likely to be the result of rules of 
thumb and personal bias. 
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Tas.e 3.—Continued claims received, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits 
paid, by States, January 1940 


{Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 14, 1940] 








Continued claims ! Weeks compensated ! Benefits paid 





Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 











Region and State z z 
. Partial Partial 


Number Number and Amount # and 
Waiting Com- part- part- | Partial 
period | pensable total total 
com- com- 
bined 2 bined 2 





Total ¢ 6,030,988)1,774,935|4,256,053/4,018,698 $40,947,781 











Region I: 

, eee m 33,103 56,435 46,152 444,496) $419,800) $24,316 
i 9,034 37,194 36,248 6,232 245,523) 211,074) 33,554 
58,733) 211,376) 184,099 (2) 1,824, 331)1, 824,331 (3) 
New Hampshire _-- 10,060 i 20,676 5,720 162,791} 132,124) 30,667 
Rhode Island 17,681 62,850) 62,850 9,565 590,502} 547,278) 43,224 
7,017 10,382 8,684 7,747 937 by 79,102 74,542 4,514 


237,923} 622,085} 629,577| 629,577} (3) 7,497,775|7,497,775| (2) 
Region III: 


Delaware 3,836 8,732 8,692 7,148 1,544 72,154 64,196 7,854 
New Jersey_...---- 55 104,010) 151,814) 128,058) 128,058 (2) 1,181,882/1,180,715 2 
Pennsylvania 539,341| 176,932} 362,409] 366,264) 366,264 (2) 4,024, 507/4,024, 507 

Region IV: 

. Dist. of Columbia-- m 19,23 17,248) 16,605 643 146,341] 142,249 

j 77,672| 57,162) 49,996 7,166 525,500) 456,540 

North Carolina_ --- . 58,781 (7) (7) 286,800} 196,277 

Virginia 48,368) 46,005 2,363 366,435) 353,447 

West Virginia... -- 44,577 26,897) 26,337 560 (8) 218,013; 214,394 


Region V: 

° 82,978) 41,134 34,633) 34,239 394 276,598) 272,499 (6) 
204,666} 52,703 148,745) 141,118 7,627 1,760,095'1,715,786 
334,296} 98,848) 235,448) 241,178) 190,758) 38,698 2,278, 196|2,011,498 (6) 


417,387 5 339,029) 326,413) 244,359) 82,054) 58,625/3,817,143/3,193,597| 618,892) 408,010 
114,395 73,554) 73,455) 60,538) 12,917) (6) 728,575| 655,571) 72,793 (8) 

112,984) 53,140} 59,844) 53,288) 47,292) 5,99 3,992) 525,134) 490,551} 34,583) 20,036 
Region VII: 


Alabama 51,160 1,012) 50,148) 50,801 . 3,327} 348,939) 314,575) 33,932) 22,523 
57,755 14,036} 43,719) 41,668 5,048) (6) 375,873 34,180 $ 
67,656} 21,394) 46,262) 44,916 2,603} 291,470 : 13,533) 11,033 
Mississippi 52,057; 15,350) 36,707 . () 167,078 3 3,019 a 
South Carolina 45,416} 13,624; 31,792) 31, 2,716) 197,369 27,372 
114,389} 24,771) 89,618 1,439} 511,504 20,220 


86,610} 37,855) 48,755 1,633} 437,078) 404,235) 32,042 
129,258) 42,103) 87,155 , 743 (8) 798,040| 761,770) 36,151 
28,274 8,831; 19,443 03 458} 169,168) 161,756 
9,443 3,355) 6,088 36} 50,049) 47,595 

7,563 2,865 4,698 7 (6) 36,400) 34,128 
Region IX: 


Arkansas 44,071 14,470) 29,601 ; 316) 174,631 
39,006} 17,738) 21,268 . 1,247) 188,523 
126,665| 53,440) 73,225 3,687; 554,281 
63,364, 11,667} 51,697 1,029) 373,988) 338,858 


22,793) 67,918 56,960 473,984) 454,781) 19,105 
16,779 4,393) 12,386) 10,729) 9,740 989 100, 328 7 ; 

196,701; 90,521) 106,180) 123,418) 108,952 958,413) 884,285) 73,917 
Region XI: 


Arizona J 11,716} 11,153 129,785} 125,533} 4,252 
29,171 331,392} 307,147; 23,942 
16,158 196,277} 187,870) 8,375 
29,811 332,788) 332,640) (3) 
if 15,043 177,782) 166,466} 11,316 
Wyoming ‘ 9,386 138,387} 128,692) 9,695 
Region XII: 
California 1 492,276 379,265 5,093 ,139'4,589,758) 345,582 
N 9,877 8| 7,813 108,642} 103,350 
28,606} 19,041) 17,145 233,408 218,057 
Washington 74,677| 67,651 7,02 905,885} 846,750 
Territories: 


Hawaii 1,226 5,240 5,224 41,377) 31,976 






































1 Due to change in reporting definitions, data for January not strictly comparable to data for previous periods. 

? Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania these, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than full weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., “ part- 
total” unemployment. 

3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 

4 Excludes Alaska. 

§ Figure for Alaska represents benefits paid through December 1939. 

¢ Data for partial unemployment are included with part-total. 

1 Data not reported. 
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Taste 4.—Summary of placement activities, by States, January 1940 
TOTAL MEN AND WOMEN 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 14, 1940] 








Complete placements Applications received Active file 








Private 





Supple- 
January 1940 men- Percent-| Percent- Percent- 
my as a Asof] Rn 
-_ | place- change | change s of Jan.| change 
Hancané:) Peieante! Public | ments | Number from — 31, 1940 in, 
ecem- | January ec. 31, 

dunes dame Demis ber 1939|” 1939 1939 
from from bate 
Decem- | January month) 
ber 1939 








Total! 219,383) 195,046 -8) 2 +50.9/101,063}- 24,337) 34,038]1,577,416 2) 7+11.8)6,011,691 


Region I: 
Connecticut , 2 1 








+41.9) 94,358 
—11.1 35,313 
+72.7| 195,108 
21,611 


3,724 
New Hampshire._..| 1,759 
Rhode Island 3 
Vermont 

Region II: 


COwnrNw 


Region III: 
Delaware 799 ¥ : 
New Jersey ; ‘ 68,035 
Pennsylvania 9 : 131,501 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia-- 


432,622 


38,314 


North Carolina 
Virginia 26,066 
West Virginia a 24,820 
Region V: 
21,689 
78,622 
85,205 


219,602 
268,755 


201,574 
186, 340 
154,797 


152,363 
72,501 
190, 434 
76,137 
99,545 
136,051 
101,241 


Mississippi_ . 

South Carolin 

Tennessee 
a VIII: 


ry 
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Minnesota. 


North Dakota....-- 
South Dakota 
Region IX: 


+ +t+ 
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‘ 56,296 
Oklahoma 2,996 js 73 25,749 
Region X: 
Louisiana 7 F i 1 25,057 
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26, 304 i 59,117 


3,250) 2,799 : 9,476 
2,219 . x 64 66 25 18,725 
927 88 : 229 
636) 
oo MB 
yomi 
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15,105 
854 


Oregon 3,869 ; 20,101 
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1 Excludes Rhode Island and Hawaii. 


? Excludes Florida, State employment service not in complete operation during J anuary 1939, 
Data not reported, 
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TasLe 5.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, by States, January 1940 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 14, 1940] 
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Total ! 7 | 3% 431.2 59,539 ; -2 [258,961 
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1 Excludes Rhode Island and Hawaii. 

# Where less than 50 veteran placements were involved in either month the percentage change was not computed, 
* Excludes Florida, State employment service was not in complete operation during January 1939. 

‘Data not reported, 
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